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OLD   AND   FAITHFUL. 

Thomas  F.  Pendel,  usher.at  the  White  House, 
has  marked  the  3d  of  November.  1864.  as  the 
red-letter  day  ol  his  Hie.  He  was  then  serv- 
ing on  th«  Metropolitan  Police  lorce  and  was 
retailed  -with  three  of  his  comrades,  lor 
soeclal  duty  at  the  Executive  Mansion.  In 
?hfi   Pveulne   President  Lincoln   came  to  the 

vestibule'  agnd   aske^    '1™  &J&ESE 
wants  to   6°  Wl«i   »°  t0  the   War   DeParl 

""Vw'ould  like  to  go.  Mr.  President."  said 
Thomoas  Pendol,  and  he  went,  and  thereafter 
mad?  many  such  excursions  in  the  same ^dis- 
tin^niflhed  company,  chatting  en  route  as 
w  than Told  friend.  He  cherishes  most  ten-  ■ 
^  ly  the  Paper  signed  by  Mr.  "ncoln/vWch 
recularly  appointed  him.  Decembers!,  1804. 
to gthe%ositlon  which  he  holds  to-day. 

Mr  Pendel  is  nearing  70  years  of  age.  His 
love  lor  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  the  joy  of 
his  life  andSs  the  comfort  of  his  old  age.  "My 
hand  it  was  that  held  his  the  last  when  he  left  > 
the  White  HouSe  on  that  fatal  14th  of  April.  I 
went  to  the  carriage  with  bim  and  he  sad  to 
^,1  <nnr>ri-nicht  Pendel.'  I  was  still  at  the 
o^dr  when  the^came  with  the  news that .the 
President  had  been  shot,  and  I  ran  up  stairs 
Tt  once  ana  told  Capt   Robert   bis  son  •• 

"Then  he  tells  how  little  "1W.  »»**?•} 
dent's  youngest  son,  came  running  to  him, 
and  throwing  his  arms  around  him,  cried, 
"Tom  Pendel  they  have  killed  papa- da  '» 
•w hif>H  was  his  pet  name  for  father.  He  tooK 
him  inTi is farms?  carried  him  to  his  room  and 
nndr^sing  him.  Placed  him  in  bed.  and  re- 
mained by  his  side  until  he  fell  asleep  from 
th«  exhaustion  of  weeping.  Many  more 
«ad  stories  does  he  tell  of  those  grievous 
tfmes  and  then  he  shows  his  souven  rs-a 
nhotograph  of  a  beardless  youth,  which  is  in- 

bv  retaining :  a  "principal  doorkeeper  fhomas 
FV  Pendel l     He  has   been  a  sober,   honest. 

«fi ^ffile^ctlouy.  Mary  On- 

CAnietter  of  similar  import  from  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  is  also  among  his  treasures ,,  and  a  bit 
of  the  coat  which  was  worn  by  the  presiaeni 
when  he  was  shot.  These  relics  are  ae  dear  to 
him  as  a  tobe  to  its  mother,  and  the  pathos, 
of   hts   story  is  enhanced  by  the  tenderness 

with  which  he  handles  them.  

William  Du  Bols  was  detailed  from  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  for  duty  at  the <  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  in  1880.  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  President  Hayes,  and  very  soon 
thereafter  was  permanently  Installed  as 
usher*  a  position  that  he  has  held  for  twe  ve 
vfiLrs  He  has  become  very  familiar  with  the 
wavs  and  devices  of  White  House  visitors, 
r^can  Judge  with  a  fair  degree ,ol  aeeurate- 
ness  the  nature  of  their  demands  before  he 
fldmits  them  Office-seekers  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished trom  sightseers  by  his  practiced 
eyj,  but  he  is  courteous  to  all. 
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LINCOLN'S    BODY-GUARD. 


Reminiscences     of     Lincoln's 
Days  in  the  White  House. 


Last 


By  Lida  Rose  McCabe. 


That  "no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet"  finds 
an  eloquent  denial  in  the  devotion  borne  to 
the  me_nory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  hid 
faithful  servant,  Thomas  P.  Pendel,  who  en- 
ters with  the  Cleveland  administration  upon 
his  twenty-ninth  year  as  U3her  at  the  White 
House. 

The  last  surviving  link  that  binds  the 
White  House  of  to-day  with  the  tragedy  of 
Acril  15,  1661,  is  this  same  tall,  gentlomanly 
usher,  now  in  his  71th  year.  He  sat 
especially  for  the  portrait  given  here,  glad  to 
please  the  young  people  of  the  country.  The 
chair  in  which  he  site  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  Brady,   the  famous  old    Washing- 


Ma.    PENDEL,   OF  LINCOLN  3  BODT-GUABD,      AND 
NOW  AT   THE   WHITE   HOUSE. 

ton  photographer.  "Ah,  those  were  days 
that  tried  men's  souls  when  I  first  oross9d 
the  White  House  threshold,"  said  Pendel,  as 
he  stood  in  the  3tained-giaS5  corridor  of  the 
White  House  a1,  the  witching  hour  of  midnight 
and  turned  his  memory  back  twenty-eight 
years. 

How  the  Body-guard  Was  Formed, 

"It  was  the  3d  of  November,  1864,  that  four 
of  us — Sergeant  Cronin,  Andrew  J.  Smith, 
Alphonsus  Dunn  and  myself — all  policemen — 
were  summoned  in  citizens'  dress  to  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  and 
conducted  to  the  White  House,"  said  Pendel, 
"where  we  were  met  by  Marshal  Lamon, 
who,  you  know,  was  from  Lincoln's  old  home 
at  Springfield,  111. 

The  Marshal  introduced  us  to  the  President 
and  his  Secretary,  and  subsequently- the  pur- 
pose of  our  coming  was  made  known  to  every 
member  of  the  President's  household. 

"That  the  President's  life  was  then  in 
jeopardy  no  one  questioned,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  a  body-guard.  As  Lincoln  dis- 
liked to  be  under  military  surveillance,  we 
were  detailed  in  citizen's  dress,  with  our 
badges  and  a  six-shooter  concealed. 

"Shortly  alter  our  arrival  we  were  sitting  in 
the  entry  at  the  foot  of  the  private  stairoase," 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,    FKOM    PAINTING    BT    HUNT, 
DESTBOIED   IN   THE  BOSTON   FIBH. 

continued  the  old  man,  "when  the  President 
descended  the  stairs  and  said,  'which  of  you 
men  will  walk  with  me  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment?' 

"The  others  were  timid-hko,"  smiled  the 
old  man,  "but  I  had  sailed  the  soas  and  seen 
much  of  human  nature.  Says  I,  'Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  go  with  you.'  It  was  night  when 
we  reached  the  department.  Lincoln  said  : 
'Now,  Pendel,  you  go  back  to  the  house.  It 
will  be  late  before  I  am  ready  to  return. 
Your  family  will  need  you.  Major  Hayes  will 
accompany  me  back,'  "It  was  the  kindness, 
the  thoughtfulness  of  the  man  that  epoke,  be- 
fore his  own  safety,"  said  the  usher  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice.  "There's  no  mistaking 
— Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  good  man,  and  we  will 
never  look  upon  his  like  again." 

"The  first  Sabbath  morning  I  walked  with 
him  to  Secretary  Stanton's  house.  'I  have  re- 
ceived many  threatening  letters,'  said  Mr. 
Lincoln.     'But  I  have  no  fear. ' 

"  'Mr,  Presidaut,'  said  i,  'because  you   do 


not  four  is  no   reason  why  danger   should  not 
occur.'  ,  . 

"  'True,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 

"'Many  a  good  man,  many  a  brave 
man,'  says  I,  'Mr.  President,  has  lost  his  life 
just  because  ho  did  not  four. ' 

'"That  Is  so.  That  is  so.'  And  the  Presi- 
dent fell  a-thiukmg.  He  lind  a  heap  on  his 
mind  those  days  and  it  was  u  relief  for  him 
to  tell  a  joke  in  the  miast  of  the  saddest 
scenes. 

Constantly  Guarded. 

"I  never  left  his  side.  Wherever  he  went  I 
was  there. 

"I  recollect  once  we  were  descending  the 
stairs  in  the  Navy  Department.  Crouched  at 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase  was  a  man.  The 
President  turned  and  looked  him  sharply  in 
the  face.     It  was  unusual,  because'  he   rarely 


MB3.    LINCOLN,    FROM    HEK~  LAST    PHOTOGBAPH. 

looked  right  or  left,  for  wh  n  not   engaged  in 
conversation  he  was  absorbed  in  thought. 

"When  the  man  reached  the  second  land- 
ing, he  turned  and  looked  again  at  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, and  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  and  looked  at 
him.  Then  wo  proceeded  on  our  way  in 
silence.  When  we  got  to  the  White  House 
grounds,  Mr.  Lincoln  said:  'Pendel,  I  got  a 
lottor  last  night  warning  me  against  a  man 
who  exactly  answers  the  description  of  that 
man  on  the  stairs.' 

"  'I  kept  a  sharp  loukout,'  said  Pendel, 
'but  the  stranger  perhaps  only  wanted  to  get 
a  good  look  at  the  President.  There  were 
great  square  tree  boxes  by  the  side  of  the 
walk,  aua  I  always  put  myself  between  Mr. 
President  and  the  boxes,  for  there  was  no 
telliug  who  might  bo  hid  on  the  other  side.  I 
had  my  hand  all  the  time  on  the  six-shooter. 
She  wouldn't  have  missed.  She  wasn't  that 
kind.' 

Women  Wore  Watched. 

"All  day  and  night  men  and  women  poured 
in  upon  the  President,  pleading  for  a  brother, 
husband,  father,  or  lover.  His  days  were  long 
drawn  out  tales  of  misery  and  woe.  I  always 
kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the  women.  Those  hot- 
blooded  Southern  women.  I  used  to  think 
there  was  no  telling  what  they  might  not  do. 
I  remember  two  beautiful  Southern  women 
called  one  day  and  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a 
pass  to  Richmond. 

'"No,  I  won't  give  it  to  you,'  said  the 
Precedent.  'You  will  go  down  there  and  tell 
them  what  our  army  is  doing.' 

"The  women  sat  down  aud  the  President 
attended  to    other    duties.     When  the   room  I 
had  cleared  he  turned   aud   saw  the   women  I 
still  sitting    thore.     Mr.    Lincoln    wiped   his  ' 
glasses,  crossed  his  knees,  took  up  a  card  and 
wrote  one  order.     'If    I  don't   give    you   the 
pass,'  he  said,  'you  will    only  stay  here  and 
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smuggle   information   to   Itichnioud,  so   you 
might  as  well  take  it  in  person,' 

"Another  time  an  excited  man  approached  I 
the  President  with  loud  abuse  against  Secre- 
tary Stanton. 

"  'Your  order  has    not    been  obeyed,     Mr.  . 
President.       It's  more  than  two   weeks   since 
you  ordered  my  brother's  release,   and   he   is  | 
still  in  captivity.' 

"Lincoln  turned  his  great  eyes  wearily  on 
the  complainant.  'Accuse  not  a  servant 
unto  his  master,'  said  the  President,  'lest 
ho  curso  thee  and  thou  be  found  guilty.' 

"The  man  looked  incredulous.  'There  is 
no  such  passage  in  the  Bible,'  ha  cried  ex- 
citedly. 

"  'I  think  you  will  find  it  there,'  was  Lin- 
coln's reply. 

"When  the  man  had  gone,  Pendel  and  the 
President  were  alone.  'Wait,'  said  the  lat- 
ter, and  he  disappeared  into  his  private  apart- 
ments to  return  with  a  Bible. 

"  'Here  it  is,  Pendel.  In  the  book  of  Prov- 
erbs,' he  said. 

"  T  wasn't  a  Christian  man  then,'  said  the 
old  usher,  blushing,  'but  I  am  now  and  I 
often  turn  to  the  proverb  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  first  acquainted  me.' 

"The  morning  following  Lincoln's  second 
inauguration  he  met  Simon  Cameron  in  the 
glass  corridor,  'Did  you  ever  see  anything 
like  that?'  eaid  Lincoln,  extending  to  the 
Senator  his  groat  right  hand,  every  joint 
bruised  and  swollen  from  the  thousands  that 
had  grasped  it  with  affectionate  feeling. 
Bade  Good-by  to  Two  Presidents. 

"  'I  took  the  last  cards  to  Mr.  Lincoln  be- 
1  fore  he  loft  for  Ford's  Theator  on  that  fate- 
ful night,'  said  Pendel.  'They  were  the 
cards  of  Speaker  Colfax  and  Mr.  Ashmond, 
of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  conven- 
tion that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln.  They 
stood  talking  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  in 
the  red  parlor  until  the  latter  entered  the 
carriage  and  drove  away.  The  photograph 
from  which  the  picture  given  here  is  made, 
was  the  last  for  which  Mrs.  Lincoln  ever  sat. 
She  wore  a  Paris  dress  of  rich  brooade,  the 
stylo  iaentical  with  the  present  mode. 

'•  'It  was  the  last  to  whom  he  said  'good 
night,'  'good  night,'  Pendel.  And  it  was  I 
who  closed  the  door  on  Garfield  as  he  entered 
the  carriage  with  Mr.  Blaine  on  that  tragio 
morning, 

"  'Not  many  men,'  and  the  usher  squared 
his  tall  form  with  just  pride,  'have  partici- 
pated so  closely  in  such  historic    scenes.' 

"Pendel  has  many  souvenirs  of  his  associa- 
tion with  Lincoln's  household.  Letters  and 
pictures,  and  a  lock  of  the  President's  hair, 
for  which  Tiffany  made  a  gold  lockot  which 
he  presouted  to  the  old  man  during  the  Hayes 
administration. 
How  a  Portrait  of  Lincoln  Was  Painted, 

"Among  tenderly  prized  letters  is  ouo  from 
Governor  Audrews  urging  Mrs.  Lin. 
coin  to  commission  Hunt,  the  Bos- 
ton artist,  to  paint  the  President's  uor- 
trait.  It  was  Pendel  who  went  to  Bos- 
ton, under  Mr.  Lincoln's  direction,  to  aid- 
the  painter  in  his  work.  It  was  Pendel  who 
donned  Lincoln's  clothes  and  posed  for  the 
portrait — a  photograph  of  which,  in  its  un- 
completed state,  is  shown  for  the  first  time  in 
the  portrait  printed  there. 

"The  canvas  was  taken  to  England,  and  later 
it  was  burned  in  the  great  Boston  lire.  'It  is 
the  truest,  strongest  likeness  ever  made  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,'  said  the  old  mun  ten- 
derly. T  told  the  artist  his  every  movement 
and  expression,  and  he  sent  the  photograph 
of  the  portrait  in  its  unfinished  stato  for  my 
criticism.' 

"  'I  saw  Mr.  Liucoln  in  moods  and  under 
circumstances  no  other  living  mau  has  seen 
him,  and  1  tell  you,'  said  the  old  usher,  'he 
had  the  greatest,  warmest,  tenderest  heart, 
and  we  will  never  have  another  Abraham 
Lincoln.' 

His  Estimate  of  the  Presidents'   Wives. 

"With  the  ladies  of  the  White  Houso  Pendel 
has    always    been    a    favorite,    and   of  their 


varied  character  tie  lias  ueenaeioso  observer. 

"  'Mrs.  Lincoln  had  her  faults.  Who  has 
not?  She  was  good  at  heart  and  the  Presi- 
dent never  seemed  to  see  her  defects.  If  I 
had  only  kept  a  record,'  he  said  regretfully. 
'Every  day  we  live  we  are  making  history, 
but  we  don't  realize  it  until  it  is  past. 

"  'The  Grants  were  the  greatest  eutertaiu- 
ara.'  aaid.  w.  'but  thura  were  more  tears 
shed  at  the  White  Houso  the  day  Mrs.  Hayes 
loft  it  than  ever  since  or  before. 

"  'It's  a  curious  coincident,'  said  Per:del, 
'but  I  was  the  last  to  close  the  White  House 
door  on  Mrs.  President  Cleveland  four  years 
ago,  and  tho  first  to  open  it  to  her  on  her  re- 
turn.' 

In  the  Archives  of  State. 

"In  a  huge  volume  in  the  State  archives  are 
preserved  the  origiual  tributos  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

'"They  are  in  languages  of  all  climes  ;  some 
are  written  on  scraps  of  paper  in  the  heat  of 
tho  moment,  eluijuent  of  indignation  and 
sorrow ;  others  models  of  penmanship;  some 
stately  in  parchment  and  illuminated  script 
and  bearing  the  ensigns  of  mourning — all 
speak  the  universal  sorrow.  These  oulogies 
to  the  character  of  Lincoln  time  has  not 
lessened,  and,  like  Washington's,  the  splen- 
dor of  Lincoln's  fame  deepen*  with  the 
years. 

"Interesting  is  the  condolence  sent  by  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatrical  fund,  expressing 
grief  and  horror,  coupled  with  its 
sad  and  solemn  regret  that  the  un- 
natural parricide  who  deprived  the 
President  of  existenoe  and  the  wife  of  the 
bosom  of  ber  loved  protector,  should  in  the 
slightest  way  have  been  connected  with  the 
profession  this  corporation  represents,  whose 
honor  and  loyalty  have  been  its  most  cher- 
ished pride." 

Curious  Letter  to  the   Widow  Lincoln. 

A  curious  printed  pamphlet  is  the  latter  of 
J.  H.  Vries.  the  black  doctor  of  Paris,  ad- 
dressed "To  the  Widow  Lincoln  and  the  Illus- 
trious Nalion  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica.'' The  black  doctor  was  a  curious  quack, 
popular  with  tho  poor  of  Paris,  and  reputed 
to  have  accomplished  many  cures,  which 
roused  the  enmity  of  the  legitimate  profes- 
sion so  that  he  was  driven  from  France. 

He  warned  the  widow  Lincoln  that  a  con- 
spiracy a  thousand  times  more  perilous  than 
that  which  had  deprived  her  of  her  husband 
was  breeding  in  Europe  against  the  United 
States.  By  shipping  contagious  diseases  to 
New  York  they  hoped  to  devastate  America. 
The  antidotes  he  proffered  are  not  without 
interest  in  these  days  of  anticipated  days  of 
cholera  scourge :  Flowers  of  cucurbitae  taken 
in  a  small  glass  of  wine  every  hour.  For  nour- 
ishment, fish  fried  in  olive  oil  and  not  pre- 
pared otherwise.  Smoked  fish  may  be  sub- 
stituted. Discharge  pistols  round  the  house 
to  purify  the  air  and  arrest  contagion. 
Thrilling  State  Papers. 

Filed  in  the  archives  also  is  a  bundle  of 
affidavits  secured  by  the  committee  appointed 
to  investigate  the  assassination.  Governor 
Boutwell,  the  surviving  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, told  me  that  the  contents  of  the  affi- 
davits have  never  been  disclosed.  They  havo 
escaped  Cabot  Lodge  and  all  historians. 
Their  publication  would  implicate  many  un- 
suspected parties,  all  of  whom  are  now  dead. 
Lincoln's  Pew  a  Historical  Kolio. 

Tho  pew  that  Lincoln  occupied  in  the  old 
Now  York  Avenuo  Church  has  just  been  re- 
stored to  the  seventh  row  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  pulpit.  Its  black,  homely  contour 
stands  out  among  the  modern  maplewood 
pews  that  have  replaced  tho  ancient  benches. 
It  requires  no  lively  imagination  to  summon 
from  its  uncushioned  depths  tho  tall,  angular 
form  and  homely,  kindly  face  of  Liucoln  as 
he  used  to  stretch  out  his  long  arm,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  to  iuvite  to  his  side  a  queer  old 
man  who  was  wont  to  tarry  in  the  vestibule 
until  all  the  seats  were  taken,  then  make  his 
way  to  tho  Lincoln  pow,  knowing  that  in  the 
kindliness  of  his  heart  the  President  would 
invite  him  to  a  seat  with  him. 


LINCOLN'S  P-TCTVATE  GUARD. 


THE  DOORKEEPER  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
SERVED  IN  THAT  CAPACITY. 

INTERESTING    REMINISCENCES    OF    THE    MARTYR- 
PRESIDENT— •TOM"   PENDEL  HAS  SEEN  EVERY 
PRESIDENT    WHO    HAi>    STEPPED    WITHIN  ( 

THE     WHITE     HOUSE     DOORS     IN 
TWENTY-THREE     YEARS. 

From    The  Philadelphia   Times.  j 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  figures  in  Wash-  | 
ington  to-day  Is  the  erect  form  of  Tom  Pendel. 
The  old  fellow  is  now  well  on  In  years,  but  his 
step  is  as  elastic  as  a  young  man's,  and  his 
-smile  as  cheery  and  his  laugh  as  light.  He 
has  been  for  twenty-three  years  chief  doorkeeper 
at  the  White  House,  and  has  seen  every  Presi- 
dent who  has  stepoed  within  the  doors  in  that 
time. :* ';i 

But  the  most  interesting  distinction  about 
Pend«!  is  that  he  was  one  of  the  four  men  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  as  the  bodyguard  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
by  a  strange  coincidence  looked  enough  like 
the  President  to  be  his  brother.  So  closely,  in- 
deed, did  he  resemble  the  country's  savior  as 
to'be  requested  in  1865,  following  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  to  pose  for  a  life-size  portrait  of 
him. 

When  reminiscent  Pendel  can  tell  a  most  In- 
teresting story.  Finding  him  one  day  in  such 
«j  mood,  be  tpLd  the  following,  with  a  little  per- 
suasion, of  bis  personal  recollection  of  the  war 
times  at  the  capital:  ,ooi 

"It  was  back  on  the  3d  of  November,  lso4, 
that  I— then  'a  policeman  in  the  service  of  the 
District  of  Columbia— was  summoned,  with 
three  others.  Sergeant  Cronin,  Andrew  J.  Smith 
and  Alphonsus  Dunn,  also  policemen,  in  citi- 
zens' dress,  to  the  oiflce  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  and  conducted  to  the  White 
House.  There  we  were  met  by  Marshal  Lamon, 
who  had  been  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Lincoln  at 
his  old  home  in  Springfield.  The  Marshal  intro- 
duced us  to  the  President  and  his  secretary, 
and  then  was  made  known  to  us  the  reasons 
for  our  summons  to  the  White  House. 
"That  the  President's  life  was  in  jeopardy  no 
eue  questioned,  and  it  had  been  decided  by  bis 
Cabinet  and  advisers  that  he  must  have  a  per- 
manent bodyguard,  but,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  disliked 
tp  "be  under  military  surveillance,  we  four  were 
to  be  detailed  in  citizens*  dress  to  escort  him, 
whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  with  our 
badges  and  revolvers  concealed. 

"For  some  reason  or  other  the  President 
seemed  to  take  a  fancy  to  me,  and  I  became  his 
favorite  guard.  Wherever  he  went  I  went  also, 
and  saw  many  remarkable  scenes.  I  remember 
once  we  were  descending  the  stairs  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  crouched  In  a  heap  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  was  a  man.  I  saw  him 
as  soon  as  the  President,  and  edged  forward 
In  front  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  place  myself  between 
nun  and  danger.  But  the  President  pushed  for- 
ward and  looked  the  man  sharply  in  the  face. 
I  remember  thai  I  wondered  at  the  time  that  he 
should  do  this,  for  usually  he  looked  neither  to 
the  ritfht  nor  left,  except  when  engaged  In  con- 
versation, being  always  apparently  wrapped  In 
thought. 

"When   the   man   reached   the    second   landing 
I  remember  he  turned  and  looked  at  the  Presi-  ' 
dent,     and    Mr.    Lincoln    looked    sharply    after 
him.     We  walked  to  the  White  House  In  silence,  j 
but  when  we  arrived  there  the  President  turned  j 
toward  m«  and   said: 

"  'Pendel,  do  you  know  that  I  received  a  letter 
last  night  warning  me  against  a  man  who  ex- 
actly answers  the  description  of  that  man 
whom  we  met  on   the  stairs." 

"After  that,"  continued  Mr.  Pendel.  "I  al- 
ways kept  a  sharper  lookout  than  ever  before 
and  every  time  that  we  walked  up  the  path  to 
the  front  door  of  the  White  House  I  always 
kept  my  hand  on  the  butt  of  my  revolver,  for 
there  used  to  be  great  square  tree  boxes  by  the 
side  of  the  walk,  and  there  was  no  telling  who 
might  be  behind  them. 

THE    NIGHT    OF    THE    ASSASSINATION. 

"And,  God.  will  I  ever  forget  the  night  of  the 
assassination?  Why.  I  took  the  last  cards  to 
Mr  Lincoln  before  he  left  for  Ford'3  Theatre 
that  night.  Th-=y  were  those  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  Colfax,  afterward  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  Ashman,  of  Massachusetts,  chair- 
man of  the  convention  that  nominated  Mr. 
Lincoln.  I  was  standing  outside  the  door  of  the 
J  Red  Room  while  they  stood  talking  with  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Lincoln  In  it.  until  Mrs.  Lincoln  can  e 
out  and  went  out  the  front  door,  stepped  into 
the  carriage  in  waiting  there,  and  drove  away 

d°'-Whv°Win'was  the  last  to  whom  the  President 
said  'good  night.'  'Good  night.  Pendel '  were 
his  very  words  to  me  as  I  opened  the  front 
door  for  him  as  he  went  out  and  down  tne  walk 
■  on  the   way  to  his  death. 

"I  remember  that  I  was  on  night  duty  at  that 
time,  and  it  may  have  been  because  the  White 
House  was  so  quiet  and  still  on  account  of  the 
President    and    Mrs.    Lincoln    being    downtown, 
but    somehow  or  other    I  felt  nervous  and  rest- 
less, and  kept  wandering  up  and  down  the  hails 
unable  to  keep  still  for  any  length  of  time.    It 
was  close  upon  10  o'clock,   I  remember,  that  I 
was    sitting    in    one    of    the    big    chairs    In    the 
alcove    Window    facing    the    lower    part    of    the 
city    waiting  to  open  the  door  for  the  President 
and* Mrs!  Lincoln  when  they  should  arrive  from 
the    theatre,  when    I   saw   a   confused    mass   of 
hurrying  lights  approaching   the   White  House 
from   the  direction   of   the   iheatre     They   came 
straggling  up   the  avenue  to  the  White  House, 
and   then  there  came  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell. 
I  bounded  out  of  my  chair-I  was  a  young  and 
vigorous     man      in     those     days— and     quickly 
opened  the  door.    To  my  surprise  the  caller ■was 
Senator     Chides     Sumnjr,    of    Massachusetts, 
whom    I    knew    well    enough    by    sight,    and   he 
looked   pale  and  worried  as   he  asked   me   In  a 
rather  sharp  tone  of  voice  whether  the  President 
had  yet  returned,  and  when  I  said  that  he  had 
not     whether   I    had    heard   that    anything  had 
happened  to  him.   He  looked  mighty  relieved  and 
Pleased  when  I  told  him  that  I  had  heard  noth- 
ing, and  said  that  he  heard  some  vague  rumor 
that   something  had  befallen  Mr.   Lincoln      The 
People  with  him  also  looked  relieved  and  pleased, 
and  then  were  talking  cheerfully  among  them- 
selves as  they  went  down  the  walk. 

"I  closed  the  door,  and  went  back  to  my  seat 
by  the  window  more  anxious  and  nervous  than 
ever  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  some  im- 
pending calamity  hanging  over  me,  and  when  1 
heard  quick  footsteps  approaching  up  the  walk 
and  then  a  violent  ring  at  the  bell  I  ran  to  the 
door  feeling  sure  that  something  had  happened. 
The  late  caller  was  Isaac  Newton,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture.  He  was  deathly  pale,  and  his 
eyes  glittered  as  though  he  had  a  fever.  His 
voice  had  a  sort  of.  strained  and  boarsje  soundin 
it  as  he  blurted  out,  "Oh.  my  God.  they've  shot 
thePresident!"  For  a  few  moments  I  could  say 
and  do  nothing.  I  was  so  absolutely  barror- 
ttrlcken  at  the  news  that  I  was  unable  to  think 
or  realize  the  situation,  or  even  to  make  a ■move. 
Mr  Newton  stood  against  the  door  with  his  hand 
over  his  eyes,  and  ho  was  shaking  and  quivering 
with  excitement  and  grief.  It  must  have  been 
nearly  a  minute  before  either  of  us  said  any- 
thing Then,  all  at  once,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  other  occupants  of  the  house  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  terrible  news. 

"I  left  Mr  Newton  standing  at  the  door,  and 
sprang  up  the  front  stairs,  skipping  two  or  three 
of  them  at  a  ti*e  in  my  excitement.  Hastening 
alonK  the  upper  corridor,  I  came  to  Captain 
Robert  Lincoln's  room,  the  President's  eldest 
son  He  had  not  gone  to  bed,  and  I  remember 
that  he  had  a  medicine  bottle  in  one  hand  and 
a  spoon  in  the  other,  as  though  he  were  measur- 
ing out  some  medicine,  and  it  occurred  to  me, 
even  in  my  excitement  and  grief,  that  he  had 
complained  of  not  feeling  well  on  the  day  be- 
fore I  shall  never  forget,  even  to  my  dying 
day'  the  expression  that  overspread  his  face  as 
I  shrieked  out  my  fearful  news.  He  had  looked 
up  In  surprise  as  I  burst  into  his  room,  and  as 
I  told  my  errand  he  unconsciously  let  the  bottle 
drop  from  one  hand  and  then  the  spoon  from  the 
other  I  could  say  nothing  more,  but  gazed  In  a 
sort  of  fascination  as  the  medicine  slowly  gur- 
gled out  over  the  carpet.  I  could  only  think  how 
thick  and  black  it  was— my  mind  refused  to  take 
cognizance  of  anything  else.  But  the  words  kept 
ringing  through  my  mind  in  a  low,  monotonous 
eong:  "The  President  Is  shot— the  President  Is 
nhot'" 

LITTLE    TAD'S    GRIEF. 

"After    a   minute    Captain    Lincoln    recovered 
some  degree  of  command  and  ordered  me  to  in- 
form Major  Hay,  the  President's  military  secre- 
tary—now   the   Ambassador   to  England— whose 
room  was  further  down  the  corridor.    Well.  I  g»t 
down  there  somehow  and  told  him  the  news.    I 
looked  at  him  curiously  as  he  listened,  and  I  re- 
member   Uaat    his    brilliant    color—  which   I   had 
often  admired,  it  was  so  curiously  like  a  beautiful 
woman's— faded  out  so  quickly  that  it  seemed  as 
though  some  one  had  then  and  there  painted  his 
|  cheeks  a  deathly  white.    Ho  did  not  talk  much— 
I  only  rushed  into  his  things  and  hastened  down 
town    with   Captain   Robert.     The   news    spread 
^Jikje  lightning.    Soon  everybody  In  the  house,  all 


the  servants,  came  crowding  around  me,  amd 
with  them  came  little  "Tad"  Lincoln,  the  Presi- 
dent's 'baby,'  and  the  favorite  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  In  the  White  House.  The 
little  fellow— he  was  only  twelve  years  old- 
was  half  dead  with  sleep  and  grief  as  he  came 
up  to  me,  put  his  little  arms  around  my  neck 
and  sobbed  out  in  piteous  tones:  "Oh,  Tom 
Pendel,  they've  killed  my  papa-day!  They've 
killed  my  papa-day!'  This  was  a  pet  name  he 
had  given  the  President,  wbn  ]n^d  M»n  It 
seemed  to  me,  better  than  aught  else,  and  waa 
ne"er  so  bappv  as  vvnen    '•■  him  aim  on  r.o  tcucc. 

"I  myself  was  crying  with  the  little  fellow  be-  | 
fore  I  knew  it,  but  I  managed  to  calm  myself  I 
and  carry  little  'Tad'  upstairs  to  bed.  He  was  | 
weeping  so'  bitterly  that  I  lay  down  on  the  bed 

with  him,  and  after  awhile  he  sobbed  himself 
to  sleep  within  my  arms.  I  then  laid  him  softly 
down,  went  down  stairs  again,  and,  putting  on 
my  hat  and  coat,  left  for  down  town.  All  that 
night  I  watched  and  waited  until  the  President 
breathed  his  last. 

"By  special  orders  from  the  War  Department, 
I  was  one  of  the  special  guards  appointed  to 
accompany  the  funeral  train  to  Springfield, 
whers  interment  was  he'd,  and  the  signs  of  uni- 
versal woe  and  grief  along  the  line  impressed 
me  so  much  that  I  can  remember  how  each 
town  looked  as  the  train  passed  through  It. 
Ulack  of  the  deepest  dye  was  everywhere. 
Every  village,  no  matter  how  small  it  was, 
seemed  to  have  been  able  to  raise  money  enough 
to  testify  to  the  grief  of  its  inhabitants  at  the 
universal  loss.  I  saw  tears  In  the  eyes  of  men 
who  could  never  have  seen  the  President,  but 
who  had  known  and  judged  him  by  his  acts  and 
achievements." 


■\C.»; 
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DOORKEEPER  "PENDELTON" 


When  President  Lincoln  addressed  doorkeeper,  plain 
Tom  Pendel  as  "Pendelton",  he  must  have  chuckled  as  he 
gave  an  English  emphasis  to  the  name  of  the  former 
Washington  policeman.  Pendel  did  not  have  the  difficulty 
in  making  the  grade  as  a  doorkeeper  that  befell  one  un- 
successful aspirant  which  recalls  one  of  Lincoln's  best 
stories. 

There  came  to  the  Executive  Mansion  one  day,  an  ap- 
plicant for  doorkeeper  to  the  House.  He  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  impossible  individuals  who  would  not  fit  into 
a  place  where  any  responsibility  whatever  would  be  in- 
volved, and  Lincoln  immediately  began  to  plan  his  dis- 
missal in  as  kindly  a  manner  as  possible.  The  conversation 
which  followed  was  something  like  this: 

"So  you  want  to  be  doorkeeper  to  the  House,  eh?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  President." 

"Well  have  you  ever  been  a  doorkeeper?  Have  you 
ever  had  any  experience  in  doorkeeping  ?  " 

"Well,  no — no  actual  experience,  sir." 

"Any  theoretical  experience?  Any  instructions  in  the 
duties  and  ethics  of  doorkeeping?" 

"Urn— no." 

"Have  you  ever  attended  lectures  on  doorkeeping?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Have  you  read  any  textbooks  on  the  subject?" 

"No." 

"Have  you  conversed  with  anyone  who  has  read  such 
a  book?" 

"No." 

"Well  then,  my  friend,  don't  you  see  that  you  haven't  a 
single  qualification  for  this  important  post?"  said  Lin- 
coln, in  a  reproachful  tone. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  applicant,  and  he  took  leave  hum- 
bly, almost  gratefully. 

Possibly  "Pendelton"  with  his  improvised  name  came 
about  as  near  serving  Lincoln  as  a  valet  as  any  of  the 
many  servants  about  the  White  House.  This  calls  to  mind 
another  interesting  story  told  on  Lincoln  and  an  English 
visitor.  The  Englishman,  observing  Lincoln  with  some 
shoe  polish  and  a  brush  in  his  hand,  remarked,  "Why  Mr. 
Lincoln,  you  do  not  shine  your  own  shoes,  do  you?" 
Whereupon  the  President  replied,  "Whose  shoes  do  vou 
think  I  shine?" 

Thomas  F.  Pendel  was  born  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1824,  enlisted  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  1846  and  at  thirty- 
eight  years  of  age  became  a  Washington  policeman.  Two 
years  later  on  November  3, 1864  along  with  Sergeant  John 
Cronin,  Alfonso  Dunn  and  Andrew  Smith  he  was  sent  to 
the  White  House  and  ordered  to  report  to  Marshall  Ward 
H.  Lamon. 

Because  of  the  many  threatening  letters  which  were 
received  by  the  President,  it  was  thought  wise  to  provide 
him  with  a  permanent  body-guard  and  to  this  duty  Pendel 
and  his  associates  were  assigned.  It  became  the  task  of 
Pendel  to  accompany  Lincoln  when  he  walked  over  to  the 
War  department  office  or  the  houses  of  the  cabinet  mem- 
bers, but  his  duty  as  a  body-guard  was  soon  changed, 
due  to  the  incompetency  of  the  doorkeeper,  Edward  Mc- 
Manus,  who  was  then  serving. 

On  Thursday  evening  December  29,  1864,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
handed  to  McManus  some  notices  for  the  Washington 
papers  which  gave  some  important  information  about  the 
New  Year's  reception,  with  the  instructions  that  they 
were  to  be  delivered  to  the  newspaper  offices  immediately. 
A  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  Mrs.  Lincoln  had 
occasion  to  inquire  about  the  announcements  only  to  hear 
that  he  had  failed  to  deliver  them.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
greatly  displeased  and  informed  McManus  that  he  would 


have  no  occasion  to  deliver  any  other  White  House  mes- 
sages. McManus  treated  the  statement  lightly  but  the  fol- 
lowing morning  he  was  relieved  from  his  duties. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  sent  for  Pendel  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
resign  from  the  guard  and  take  McManus'  place  as  door- 
keeper, so  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  month,  and  year  in 
1864  President  Lincoln  endorsed  the  appointment  of  Pen- 
del  as  doorkeeper  at  the  White  House.  Although  he  was 
to  serve  during  the  remaining  days  of  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration, but  three  months  and  a  half,  he  saw  much 
of  interest  during  these  exciting  weeks. 

Pendel  looked  very  much  like  Lincoln  and  this  fact 
must  have  given  the  Chief  Executive  much  amusement, 
especially  when  the  doorkeeper  was  mistaken  for  the 
President.  Governor  Andrews  of  Massachusetts  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  asking  her  to  urge  William  Morris 
Hunt,  the  famous  Boston  artist,  to  make  a  portrait  of  the 
President.  Mrs.  Lincoln  later  sent  Pendel  on  to  Boston 
where  he  posed  for  the  artist  in  Lincoln's  clothes,  as  the 
portrait  was  to  be  one  of  full  length. 

For  many  years  Pendel  was  in  possession  of  the  letter 
Governor  Andrews  had  written  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  about  the 
portrait  painter  Hunt.  It  was  this  posing  for  the  President 
that  called  to  Pendel's  mind  the  remark  of  Lincoln  to  an 
artist,  who  had  made  a  portrait  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  brought  it  for  his  comment.  After  viewing  it  for 
some  time  and  with  considerable  humor  in  his  eye,  he  said 
to  the  artist,  "Why  yes,  that  is  a  very  good  picture  of  me 
and  do  you  know  why  ?  I'll  tell  you  why  it  is  the  best  pic- 
ture of  me,  because  it  is  the  ugliest." 

But  it  was  the  pathos  rather  than  the  humor  that  Pen- 
del  longest  remembers  about  his  service  as  doorkeeper 
at  the  White  House  during  the  Lincoln  administration  and 
especially  the  frightful  night  of  April  14,  1865. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  that  evening  a  sergeant  on 
duty  at  the  White  House  grounds  rang  the  bell  and  stated 
that  Seward  had  been  attacked.  Fifteen  minutes  later  he 
returned  and  assured  Pendel  that  what  he  had  stated  be- 
fore was  a  fact.  Shortly  after  this  Pendel  observed  several 
persons  hastening  toward  the  White  House.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  door  he  observed  Senator  Sumner  was  the 
central  figure,  who  inquired  about  the  President  and  was 
advised  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  the  theatre. 

About  twenty  minutes  before  eleven  Isaac  Newton, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  rang  the  door  bell  and  upon 
entering  advised  the  doorkeeper  that  the  President  had 
been  shot.  Pendel  went  up  and  told  Robert  Lincoln  that 
something  had  happened  to  his  father.  Robert  and  John 
Hay  immediately  departed  for  the  house  on  Tenth  street 
where  the  President's  body  had  been  taken. 

One  half  hour  later  the  most  trying  circumstance  of  the 
evening  occurred  when  "Tad"  who  had  gone  with  an  at- 
tendant to  the  Glover's  Theatre  came  bursting  into  the 
house  crying  out,  "Tom  Pen!  Tom  Pen!  they  have  killed 
my  papa  dead".  It  was  Tom  Pen,  so  called  by  Tad,  who 
long  after  midnight  quieted  the  heart  broken  child. 

It  was  probable,  through  Mrs.  Lincoln's  solicitation 
that  Thomas  F.  Pendel  was  able  to  continue  on  as  a  ser- 
vant and  eventually  round  out  thirty-six  years  as  a  door- 
keeper in  the  White  House.  The  following  note  may  have 
been  one  of  her  last  requests  as  an  occupant  of  the  execu- 
tive mansion. 

"His  excellency  Andrew  Johnson,  President: 

"You  will  confer  a  personal  favor  upon  me  by  retaining 
as  principal  doorkeeper  Thomas  F.  Pendel.  He  has  been 
a  sober,  honest,  faithful  and  obliging  servant. 

"Yours  respectfully, 

"Mary  Lincoln." 


